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NOTES ON BOOKS 12 


SOCIAL ECOLOGY: by Radhakamal Mukerjee (Longmans) claims to be the first systematic 
treatise on its subject. It is certainly fresh and original and remarkable for its mass of facts, 
presented in the closest relation to its theories. The author looks on the universal processes of 
change of status and mobility as the primary data of his study, and works out the differences 
in these that underlie various social types and cultures. Both status and mobility can, he thinks, 
be quantitatively measured. The relation of Ethics to Sociology is dealt with by considering 
the conditions of selection of the goals that are associated with the acquisition of status and power, 
and the development of individual personality. Altogether a vital, suggestive and essential book. 
HUMAN ECOLOGY by Thomas Robertson (Maclellan, Glasgow, 1948: 8vo.: 21s.) will disappoint 
those who know American work on the subje t, and can scarcely be recommended to those who 
do not. If Human Ecology is the scientific study of the relations of man to his environment, the 
first step in that study must surely be to assemble the leading facts of such relations from the 
widest possible field—the task to which (e.g.) Le Play and his followers set themselves. The 
greater part of this book, however, is taken up with discussion of the ‘‘ Financial System ”’ and 
its evil effects, and such “‘ panaceas ’’ as Religion, Democracy, and Political Planning. Reference 
is also made to the light to be gained from Hindu and Buddhist thought. There is much good 
sense and goodwill in the book: it throws no light on the main problems of man’s distribution 
over the earth’s surface. 

A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY by Bectrand Russell (Allen and Unwin, 1946: 8vo. : 
21s.) has had wide attention and a good deal of praise. Its attempt to present its subject compre- 
hensively and “ in connection with political and social circumstances ”’ is in the great tradition ; 
but the style seems scarcely worthy of the theme, and indeed a little commonplace though easily 
followed. The period covered stretches from the earliest times to the present. day: the selection 
of significant names is curious and not quite convincing. Vico Comte and Spencer do not appear 
in the index; Byron has a chapter to himself ; Anthropology seems to be mentioned once, and 
Sociology not at all. 

In SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY : an Inaugural Lecture (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1948: 1s. 6d.) 
Professor Evans Pritchard gives a broad view of the history of the science during the half century 
of its University recognition. The development of field work is summarised, and there is a useful 
statement on the relations between work in “ primitive ’’ and in “ civilised” Societies. It is 
heartening to note the author’s recognition of the common ground between Sociology and Social 
Anthropology. The “ usefulness ’’’ of the study is given full weight; its value for its own sake 
is also cogently stated. 

THE DOMAIN OF IDEOLOGIES (Maclellan, Glasgow, 10s. 6d.) is aa intrepid attempt to look 
at ideologies as a whole and scientifically—to get above them and master them. Unfortunately 
the author, Mr. Harold Walsby, does not succeed in making his points clear, although he makes 
many good critical remarks. There are perhaps too many quotations ; some seem a little hackneyed, 
and one or two (e.g., from Hegel) shine like stars through the clouds. The book works up to this 
definition of ideology : ‘‘ The complete system of cognitive assumptions and affective identifications 
which manifest themselves in or underlie, the thought, speech, and interests, ideas, ideals, ethical 
standards, actions—in short the behaviour—of individual human beings ’’. One takes breath and 
asks, ‘‘ Is not this nearly the whole of psychology and a good deal more ? ” 

SOCIAL WELFARE AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, by W. Hardy Wickwar, is a reprint from the 
American Political Science Review, Vol. XL, No. 3. It puts forward an eloquent plea for study 
by the political scientist of the growing problems of social welfare administration. 
ANXIETY AND ITS TREATMENT with special reference to Alcoholism: by J. Y. Dent (Mullen, 
Belfast, 1947) is the second edition of a book first published in 1941. It gives a readable account 
of anxiety and some of its causes: a great part of the book deals with alcoholism and other forms 
of addiction to which anxiety leads, and to modes of treatment. The outlook is medical, not 
social. 

The League of Nations Report on FOOD FAMINE AND RELIEF 1940-1946 (Allen and Unwin, 
1946: 8vo.: 6s.) is a useful summary of its subject. It covers both Hemispheres, and food con- 
sumption as well as rationing. An interesting distinction is drawn between Anglo-American 
rationing systems and Continental systems—the latter being stricter but often accompanied by 
black market activity. The post-war food crisis is explained and the relief systems that it brought 
forth : this is the special reason for the preparation of the report. It is good to learn that mortality 
and morbidity caused by food shortages were not as bad as might have been expected. 


All books noted are in the Le Play House Library. 
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A PILOT SURVEY OF MUCH MARCLE 


SOME FACTORS OF SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE IN A 
COUNTRY VILLAGE* 


By JoHN KEMPE 


INTRODUCTION. The drift of the rural population of England 
towards the towns during the last 100 years has led to three types of 
village development. Some villages have declined in population in 
conformity with the general trend. Others have developed into towns 
by drawing in populations from the surrounding areas, and yet others 
have, for some reason or other, maintained both their rural character 
and their population. 

The object of this investigation was to choose a village of the third 
type, to investigate some of the factors responsible for holding the 
population together, and to investigate the factors influencing the cultural, 
economic, and recreational institutions which have developed. The 
description was to be as far as possible pragmatic and no attempt was 
to be made to account for the local opinions and rivalries which so often 
colour village life. : 

The village chosen was Much Marcle in Herefordshire. The village 
lies almost midway between Ross and Ledbury, at the foot of the Eastern 
ridge of the famous Woolhope Dome and almost on the borders of 
Gloucestershire. Though the population has not, strictly speaking, 
been maintained over the last fifty years there has been an increased 
demand for labour in the parish recently and were it not for the housing 
shortage the population during the last ten years would have increased. 
As the population was declining before this the village does conform as 
nearly as possible to the type chosen. 

The choice of village was in many ways fortunate since cross-currents 
of influence are provided by the rural factory which has been developing 
in the parish for fifty years, by agricultural developments in the area, 
and by changes which have affected the position of the leading family 
in the village. 

Section I of the Survey provides a general introduction to the parish 
as regards its geography, agriculture, population, housing, occupations 
and other points of general interest. 


* This Survey was made in the year 1947. Some changes have taken place in the village since that date. 
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Section II gives a short description of the leading families in the parish. 

Section III considers each of the institutions and annual events 
held in the parish and discusses some of the factors influencing them and 
some of their problems. 


SECTION I—GENERAL 


CONTOURS AND BOUNDARIES. The Ecclesiastical Parish comprises the 
civil parishes of Much Marcle and Yatton, and in what follows, unless 
otherwise stated, the civil parish only has been considered. 

The parish measures just under 5 miles from North to South and 
just under 3 from East to West at the broadest cross section. To the 
West the land falls fairly steeply from the 700 feet contour in the extreme 
West to about 150 feet a mile to the East. The land in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Village Green, by the Walwyn Arms, is liable 
to serious flooding in winter and the central and Eastern part of the 
parish is gently undulating. 

Contours and main positions of interest are shown in the map. 
AGRICULTURE. An analysis of the main features of land utilisation in the 
parish was obtained through The County Agricultural Committee. This 
excluded the land worked by 22 small holders having less than 10 acres 
each, and accounted for 4,400 acres included in 26 farms out of a total 
parish acreage of 4,590 acres. Acreage given to various crops and uses 
were as follows :— 








Use Aeres 
Permanent Grass ane aan 1,600 
Crops ch ie wis on 1,220 
One to seven year leys... sia 560 
Roots, sugar beet, potatoes ve 400 
Orchards ... ae BS se 460 
Hops sete ms és io 60 
Miscellaneous, Vegetables, etc. ... 100 

TORAE, ass id 4,400 











The acreage devoted to hops, orchards and roots creates a large 
seasonal demand for casual labour which is largely met by the women 
living in the parish. The presence of hops in the parish is also of some 
importance as it attracts a large number of gypsies for the hop picking 
season, a few of whom remain on throughout the year to take part in 
other casual work. The gypsies are not altogether popular since their 
horses have to be fed and sometimes they do an enormous amount of 
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damage. They are more strongly united than other casual labourers 
and it is usually from them that troubles and organised demands for 
increased wages arise. During the war the local gypsies were accompanied 
by others who had left Kent during bombing raids. These according 
to the district nurse had considerably lower living standards than those 
who come from nearby. Since the end of the war they have returned 
to Kent. 


POPULATION. The decline in ee of Herefordshire and Much 
Marcle since 1801 are compared in the following table :— 


Year Much Marcle Herefordshire County 
in 9000's 

1801 637 88 
1831 1024 III 
1861 977 124 
1871 860 125 
1881 851 121 
1891 736 116 
1901 654 114 
IQII 7O§ 114 
1921 685 113 
1931 726 112 
1948 729 


Between 1871 and 1931 the population of Much Marcle declined 
from 867 to 726, a decline of 16 per cent. The decline in the neighbouring 
East Central Lowland to the East and North which is Herefordshire's 
fruit and hop-growing area was about the same, and in the more hilly 
Woolhope area to the West it was 30 per cent. 

According to the 1931 census 55 per cent. of Herefordshire parishes 
have a density between -1 and -2 persons per acre. Much Marcle falls 
comfortably within these limits and is thus not in any way unusual. 
Nevertheless but for the housing shortage the village would comfortably 
employ another 20 (some people say 40) families and this would justify 
Much Marcle being classified as a developing village. 


HOUSING. There are a number of houses in the neighbourhood of the 
village: The Vicarage, and Bounds factory and there is a cluster at Rushall, 
but the village is mainly dispersed over a wide area and there is nowhere 
anything approaching a main street. The rating authority gave the 
number of houses in the parish as 191. The number in the History 
OF HEREFORDSHIRE by W. H. Cooke, M.A. was 244 in 1831, and 197 in 
1871, which seems to indicate a fairly stationary state since 1871, although 
there would be less overcrowding. 
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The R.D.C. has built 14 houses since 1918, but these have been more 
than offset by a few which have been burned down, and by the number 
which, for economic reasons, were allowed to go derelict during the bad 
farming years between the wars, and which have since been condemned. 
Several people expressed the view that these condemned houses could 
have been made habitable at a relatively small cost had repairs been 
allowed. The housing shortage at the present time is acutely felt, and in 
comparison with before the war sums are paid for cottages which are 
enormous even in relation to outside standards, so that factory and 
agricultural workers may be housed. In one case, £1,700 was paid for a 
cottage which sold for {200 before the war. Messrs. Weston & Sons 
are hoping to be allowed to build four modern agricultural cottages with 
all modern conveniences in the neighbourhood of their farm. An 
analysis of ownership of the 191 houses and farm houses quoted showed 
that 50 houses and 13 farms were occupied by their owners, that 3 farms 
and about 21 houses were owned by Messrs. Westons and that 6 farms 
and 64 houses were owned by 12 farmers. The remaining houses were 

‘owned by individuals and institutions such as the R.D.C., breweries 
and the Herefordshire County Council. 


wATER. Of the houses in the parish other than farms, only 12 had piped 
water supply, according to the rating officer. This may be partly due to 
the limestone rock on which most of the parish is situated, which makes 
a local water supply from natural sources normally inadequate for more 
than one or two houses. Nevertheless of the 14 R.D.C. houses, built since 
the last war, extremely few have piped water and some which are built 
on the hill frequently run dry during a hot summer. The question of 
a general piped water supply coming from outside the parish for everyone 
was discussed by the Parish Council but had to be turned down when 
it was discovered that this would involve a 3s. 6d. levy on the rates. 
Weston’s factory has sunk a well from which a plentiful supply is obtained 
for washing apples, and piped drinking water has also been laid on by 
them for some of the houses near the factory, including two new Council 
type houses built by them which have every facility. Some of the better 
houses near the village green are also served through Weston’s. When 
farmers lay on a piped supply to some of their fields for cattle, nearby 
cottages sometimes obtain the benefit. Plans were being made on one 
or two farms to build reservoirs on Marcle Hill under the scheme by which 
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the Ministry of Agriculture a 50 per cent. of the cost, a cost which 
is in the neighbourhood of £2,000. It was hoped that it would be 
possible to pipe some of this water to the tied cottages in the neighbour- 
hood. There are practically no cottages with indoor sanitation and, as 
an example, 12 of the 14 R.D.C. houses are without it. 

Forty-six houses in the civil parish have electricity. Even if Weston’s 
have not been altogether responsible for the line which has been brought 
from Dymock they must have been largely instrumental in influencing 
the electricity authorities by guaranteeing a minimum consumption of 
£500 a year for five years, and several of their houses have been wired. 
The electricity mains come from the East across the parish to “ Bounds ” 
and it is naturally this part of the parish close to the line which benefits. 
The School, Church and Memorial Hall have electric light. Before 
electric light came from the mains, Weston’s provided a number of houses 
in the neighbourhood with free light from their own plant. 


INACCESSIBILITY OF MUCH MARCLE. Although Much Marcle is on the 
main road between Ross and Ledbury, each about six miles distant, there 
were, until 1943, only two buses a week into Ledbury and these were at 
relatively inconvenient times. An appeal was made through the Women’s 
Institute to the “ Midland Red ” bus service which has been successful 
and there are now two buses a day into Ledbury and a regular service to 
Ross. This has been an enormous boon to the inhabitants. 

A reflection of this recent inaccessibility of Much Marcle is given in 
the high percentage of local marriages. Couples were classified as 
(a) “ Both partners local” if they both came from within six miles of 
Much Marcle (excluding Ledbury) as (4) “One partner only local” 
if one partner came from the area defined in (a) and (c) as neither partner 
local if neither partner came from within the area defined in (a). Results 


were as follows :— 


Number of 
Description couples 
(a) Both partners local... os 64 
(>) One partner only local ... are: 41 
(c) Neither partner local ... ve 39 
(dq) Unknown ioe _ ove 16 


Of local people who remain in the parish it thus appears that over 
60 per cent. marry locally. Had Ledbury been included in category (a) 
the proportion would have been over 70 per cent. 
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Further details of the sample of parish marriages which was taken 
are given in Appendix A. 


OccUPATIONS. An analysis was also made of the 39 couples considered 
in the sample of marriages, which had migrated into Much Marcle in 
order to discover the reasons for their migration. Analysis showed that 
12 couples were retired, 5 had bought farms, 5 husbands were farm 
labourers, 5 were factory workers, 7 had miscellaneous occupations 
(post office, police, public house, etc.) and 5 were unknown. The housing 
shortage has prevented further immigration of working people. 

An analysis of the number of people employed in various trades and 
occ1pations was made in order to give a broad descriptive picture of what 
the people do in Much Marcle. No attempt has been made to classify 
these occupations accurately and in some of the cases the figures are 
largely conjectural so that the analysis must be taken for what it is—a 
general picture. 

The farming class must obviously be of the greatest importance 
in Much Marcle society but is not easy to define or enumerate. There 
are 13 owners of farms of considerable size. One of them, Mr. Stafford 
Weston, has also factory interests. The War Agricultural Committee 
enumerates 26 farms altogether ; eight of these are owned by two of the 
above mentioned 13 farmers in addition to the farms they themselves 
occupy, who appear to assign them to relatives and/or friends as managers. 
Exact information has not been obtained about the other five holdings. 
A reasonably accurate picture might be of a farming class of 20 to 30 
households of which perhaps half represent independent ownerships, 
almost entirely of the larger farms. The section on leading families 
throws further light on the position. 

The survey of land utilisation (above) shows 22 smallholdings. 
It is known that twelve smallholders own their holdings and that others 
are tenants. These smallholders earn their living mainly by some other 
occupation, giving spare time only to their holdings. 

Seventy people are employed by Weston’s Cider Factory regularly and 
full time, and there are probably about 80 agricultural labourers in the 
parish. Eight women are employed in an egg packing station just outside 
the parish boundary which covers egg grading over one third of Hereford- 
shire and work here is sufficient to make night shifts desirable if the 
labour could be found. 
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There are 10 people who were described locally as carpenters, the 
majority of whom work in Ledbury. Seven people work outside the 
parish, mostly in factories in Ledbury, Ross, Colwall, etc. Four people 
are on post rounds. There were also two people working on roads, 
two timber fellers, two blacksmiths, a wheelwright, a bus conductor, 
three publicans, postmaster, policeman, etc. 

The Post Office has also a general shop and a room for serving teas. 
This is the only shop in the parish. 


EARNINGS OF THE POPULATION. The men of the village are extremely 
industrious and are usually to be found working in their gardens until 
late at night, if they are not employed overtime on the farms or doing 
shift work at the Cider Factory during the busy season. Raising of the 
agricultural minimum wage to £4 10s. od. has led to many labourers 
earning considerably more than before the war, although in a number 
of cases they no longer obtain the payments in kind which they used to 
receive from farmers. Payments at the cider factory also range from 
£4 tos. od. upwards according to the skill of the workers. 

The women of the village are also extremely hard working and there 
is a large demand for casual labour through most of the year. During 
the hop-picking season most women and children are out from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Domestic servants practically all leave service for this period. 
A good hop-picker may earn {1 a day, or as much as 30s., for this three 
week period. During summer weekends children can frequently be 
seen selling flowers and vegetables at the roadside to trippers from 
Birmingham and other passing motorists. A number also earn a small 
amount by digging or chopping wood and this sum is added to the 
family income. Altogether women and children make a very substantial 
addition to the wage packet. 


BUDGETS. As far as consumption is concerned food subsidies have made 
the extra money spent on essentials relatively little compared to the increase 
in earnings. Rents are fixed. Many cottages are rented for 3s. a week 
although some of the R.D.C. rents are 12s. a week. Besides this, most 
households are self supporting for vegetables and many have chickens 
and some a cow. Cheap school meals and milk are provided. 

With this state of affairs families are considerably better off monetarily 
than ever before and some seem to have money to burn. 
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It is easy to apply Veblen’s theory in Much Marcle, that people like 
to spend their money in the way best calculated to enhance their prestige 
in the eyes of their neighbours, and their standing in the social scale. 

In the first place the village is dispersed and therefore if anyone 
buys some new house decorations relatively few people will see them. 
This may be one of the reasons why so little money is spent on furnishing 
or decorations. The same fittings as have been there for generations 
seem to linger on, despite people’s prosperity. Much Marcle in fact 
is not house proud. Local people themselves put this down to lack 
of competition and say that if only a village centre could be built, and if 
some new blood, with higher standards, could be introduced so that 
people could vie with one another as to who kept house best, the whole 
standard of furnishing and housekeeping might be raised. This lack of 
care over housekeeping is most evident during the hop-picking period 
when wives leave house and husband to earn money. The lack of 
interest in the house may also be another cause, or the reason, why so 
many work so hard in their gardens. Secondly, in spite of the cost of 
clothes, school children are extremely well dressed. It was suspected 
from observation of some of the clothes that a few families belonged to 
outside clothing clubs. It may be therefore that in a dispersed village, 
children’s clothing is an easier means by which to impress one’s social 
status than by housekeeping. 

Thirdly, very large sums are spent on the excursions which take place 
during nearly every weekend throughout the summer. These excursions 
comprise one, two, or even three bus loads and are made to such places 
as Dudley Zoo, Aberystwyth, Weston-Super-Mare, etc. The cost of 
the bus fare is about ros. per head and people must buy meals. Frequently 
people seemed to spend {3 on an excursion and if families go together 
the total cost must be considerable. 

Whilst people will spend these large amounts on daily excursions 
together they will not go away for holidays. During the week when 
Weston’s Cider Factory closes, to give a holiday to the employees, a 
number of daily excursions are made but no one goes away. 

In the time available it was unfortunately impossible to obtain a 
sample family budget. It is probable that very few people bother to 
think out how best to spend their resources. It was frequently said that 
many women spend 30s. a week on cigarettes. Quite often a taxi costing 
1os. may be taken to Ledbury. A large number of draws or sweeps 
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are held and at an auction 7s. 6d. is quite often paid for a very ordinary 
cake. At a jumble sale held in the village {24 was collected. However 
worthy the object people might have spent their money with far better 
effect elsewhere. 

This inability to budget was felt to be due to lack of knowledge and 
it was obvious that in the school an effort was being made to sow some 
seeds which, if they are not crushed by parents, may bear fruit later on. 


SECTION II 
HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF LEADING FAMILIES 


THE MONEY-KYRLES Of Homme House. The Kyrle family have been 
closely connected with the affairs of Much Marcle since Mr. Thomas 
Kyrle acquired Marcle Manor early in the sixteenth century. For the 
purposes of present day history it is only necessary to go back as far as 
Colonel John Ernle Money-Kyrle who was born in 1812, the third son 
of the Rev. and Mrs. William Money-Kyrle, who founded Much Marcle 
Female Friendly Society, described later. 

Colonel Money-Kyrle made two marriages and had seven children 
by his first marriage and three by his second. When he died, in 1894, 
the property passed to his second son Audley who died in 1908 and it 
was then left in trust to his grandson Roger Money-Kyrle who was then 
a minor. For the next fourteen years Homme House was let to various 
tenants by the trustees. The property left to Roger consisted of Whetham 
Hall in Wiltshire as well as the estate at Homme House, and when he 
came of age in 1922 he decided to sell up the estate at Much Marcle and 
to reside himself at Whetham. 

Meanwhile the Rev. Cecil Money-Kyrle, Colonel Money-Kyrle’s 
second child by his second marriage had become vicar in 1895 and lived 
at the Vicarage with his mother until her death. He did not marry until 
after his mother’s death and when the estates were sold up in 1922 it was 
his wife who purchased Homme House and the two of them went to 
live there. 

The property at Homme House was very much reduced in size after 
the sale in 1922. Ten of the large farms were bought up by the Powells, 
who had been tenants for many years and a further three farms, together 
with the land on which Weston’s Cider Factory stands, were bought by 
Mr. Weston. Numerous other houses and buildings were also bought up. 
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When Mrs. Cecil Money-Kyrle died she left Homme House to 
Commander Kyrle Pope, a grandson of Colonel Money-Kyrle by his 
first marriage, who is now a retired naval officer. During the second 
world war Homme House was lent to the Red Cross as a convalescent 
centre. Commander and Mrs. Kyrle Pope went to live there after the 
war and he is very actively engaged in pulling and keeping the place 
together, after some of the neglect which circumstances made inevitable 
during the war, by market gardening, poultry, forestry, etc. 

Mr. Money-Kyrle retired from being vicar in 1922 and has had his 
residence at Homme House ever since. Although over 80 he is extremely 
active in visiting in the parish and knows and is known by everyone. 
He helps the present vicar by taking some of the services in an ecclesiastical 
parish which includes two Churches and a Mission Room. He has been 
Chairman of the Parish Council since 1911 and is on the Parochial Church 
Council and a School Manager, and he supervises the clubs and societies 
which are associated by tradition and leadership with the Kyrle family. 


THE WESTONS. Mr. Henry Weston came to Much Marcle in 1870 as a 
tenant of Bounds Farm which was then part of the Homme House Estate. 
Herefordshire was, even at this time, a cider producing county, and most 
farms had, and many still have, their own rather crude cider presses. 
During the bad farming years which followed until the end of the century 
Mr. Henry Weston began first to sell cider outside the county and then to 
develop the business on a very much larger scale than was normal on a 
farm. He was aided in this by the enthusiasm of Mr. Ratcliffe Cooke, 
at one time Member of Parliament for the County, who lived at Hellens. 
Hellens and Homme House were the old Manor Houses of the parish 
and Mr. Ratcliffe Cooke, no doubt seeing the chaos caused by a declining 
agriculture, was a strong supporter of developing Herefordshire as a cider 
producing county. Mr. Cooke was caught in the Whittaker Wright 
Crash in the early twentieth century and the property was sold up. 
Westons’ cider business has however continued to grow from strength 
to strength. 

Mr. Henry Weston died in 1917 and i-ft three sons, Stafford, Hubert 
and Leonard. Hubert Weston had two sons, one of whom was killed 
in the war and he himself died a comparative young man in 1929. This 
left Messrs. Stafford and Leonard Weston and Hubert’s son, Mr. Norman 
Weston, to manage the business. 
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Mr. Stafford Weston specialises on farming: and lives in Bounds 
Farm House. Bounds Farm continued to ree ie alongside the cider 
business and boasts, besides cider orchards, which contribute about 5 per 
cent. of the apples used in the cider factory, a very valuable herd of pedigree 
Hereford cattle. The farm is over 500 acres in extent and Mr. Stafford 
Weston is also active in the village and is a member of the County 
Agricultural Committee, the Parish Council, the Parochial Church Council 
and Board of School Managers. 

Mr. Leonard Weston, who lives in a modern bungalow near to the 
factory, is concerned mainly with the cider business and is very keen 
on the provision of modern social amenities and the promotion of sport, 
which is something of a tradition in Much Marcle, on a rather bigger scale 
than heretofore. When Homme House Estates were sold in 1922 the 
Westons bought Bounds Farm on which the cider factory stands, together 
with two smaller farms and some ground on the village green on which 
to build a garage. 

A big stride was made in the development of the business in 1925 
when, to a certain extent, history repeated itself because these were once 
more bad farming years and plenty of labour was available. The cider 
factory made a number of large scale innovations and improvements to 
the existing capital and the labour force was increased by about two thirds. 
The factory became an important factor in influencing people to remain 
in Much Marcle. It now employs between 60 and 70 regular workers 
and a further 30 or 40 during the busy cider making season, which lasts 
for four months during the year. 

However the labour supply position has altered considerably since 
the beginning of the war. Agriculture is once more prosperous and 
demands more regular labour. Further, National Policy conducted by 
the War Agricultural Committees, has led to an increased acreage being 
put down to potatoes, roots, and swedes, all of which make heavy demands 
on casual labour. Labour can thus be employed on farms on casual 
work throughout the year, and the help which Weston’s might other- 
wise obtain for their busy season is not available. 

This led, during the war, to the start of night shifts in the 
busy season. 20-30 German P.O.W.s made up for this loss of local 
labour, but they will not be available next year and if displaced persons 
do not take their place Weston’s will be confronted with a serious 


problem. 
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The business would in any case have to seek some of its regular 
workers from outside the village for technical reasons, but shortage of 
housing and local labour has meant that nearly 15 per cent. of Weston’s 
labour force comes from Ledbury, Ross, Newent, Dymock and Kempley 
and other villages within six miles of Much Marcle. In some cases these 
people find their own transport and in others they are fetched by Westons. 
They are attracted by good pay and social amenities and it is the Westons’ 
hope to improve these, and the housing conditions, so that some of them 
may live locally. 

Weston’s Garage, standing at the village cross roads, has already 
been mentioned. The Garage was at first intended solely for Weston’s 
lorries, but the need for an engineer to deal with cars and tractors in the 
locality soon became evident and the garage now keeps a manager and 
five men fully occupied on mechanical engineering work. Together with 
the Much Marcle and Rushall blacksmiths who are chiefly concerned 
with repairs of agricultural implements, the mechanical repairs of the 
farming community over a very wide area can be fully served. 

The Garage, lying on the Ledbury—Ross main road was floodlit 
before the war and displays a large notice pointing the way to the cider 
factory. Owing to the power shortage this has had to be discontinued 
since the war. This is, however, only a small item in the publicity given 
to the business which is on a scale fully commensurate with its economic 
ramifications. 

Factory workers are members of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union but they have had no grievances that could not easily be settled. 
During the war Westons paid allowances to the wives and widowed 
mothers of their employees who were serving and this reflection of their 
generous treatment no doubt explains the reason for nearly 100 per cent. 
of their employees who were called up and survived the war, returning 


to them. 


THE POWELLS. This family has been closely connected with Much 
Marcle for over 200 years and many of its members had been tenants of 
farms before 1922 when Homme House Estate was sold up. The Powells 
bought a great many farms and six brothers now own the greater part of 
the land in the parish. The eldest member of the family, Mr. J. J. S. 
Powell lives in a beautiful half timbered early seventeenth century house 
on the other side of Rushall from Much Marcle. His wife, who is at 
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present President of the Women’s Institute, has written a number of 
articles for various papers, on subjects with a local colour. Until recently 
Mr. Powell was on the County Council and, besides serving on the 
Agricultural Committee, he is on the Parish Council, Parochial Council 
and a School Manager. 

Much Marcle is a large parish and Rushall a long way from the centre. 
The Powells have been attempting with some success to fill some of the 
gaps in recreational and social activities which have been created by this 
handicap. Mr. Powell has, for example, provided a fine football ground 
in a fielc! opposite to his house. An attempt was also made to use the 
Youth Hostel, owned by Mr. Powell, for a Men’s Club. Although three 
billiard tables, etc., were provided this was not a great success and other 
attempts to start clubs have been unsuccessful. The needs of the moment 
are being largely catered for with whist drives, held every fortnight on 
Saturday evenings to which 30-40 people usually turn up. The money 
profits which are small go to the football club. Funds for this club are 
also raised by sweeps. A large number of small prizes are usually given 
and from {80—{90 has been raised in this way to pay for transport, etc. 
Under Mrs. Powell’s influence a large number of people from this end of 
the parish are active members of the Women’s Institute. 

On the occupational side most of the members of the community 
at this end of the parish are employed by the Powells. Tractor driving 
appears to boys leaving school to be a worthwhile occupation and there 
is no difficulty over labour supply. Mr. Jimmy Powell also owns a 
blacksmith’s shop in Rushall which is run by a manager with three 
assistants and they are so fully employed, chiefly on the repair of agricul- 
tural implements, that work has to be turned down on occasions. There 
is an admirable scheme in Hereford for training these people, who spend 
three months a year in a secondary school and nine months doing practical 
work in a blacksmith’s shop such as this. 


SECTION HI—INSTITUTIONS 
THE CHURCH. ‘There have been three Church of England vicars since the 
death of Rev. Chetfield in 1895: the Rev. Money-Kyrle (1895-1922), 
Rev. Duncan (1922-1927) and since 1927 the Rev. Spittall who had 
previously been curate under Mr. Money-Kyrle for many years. 
There were, at one time, six places of worship within the present 
ecclesiastical parish. Much Marcle Church is conveniently situated at 
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the centre of the village and opposite the vicarage. There is a church 
at Yatton, two and a half miles distant as the crow flies, where three 
Sunday services are held each month. There is one nonconformist 
chapel in Yatton civil parish and there were, at one time, three near the 
boundaries of the civil parish of Much Marcle. 

The vicar is responsible for services in three Churches and for visiting 
over a very wide area, and it is extremely doubtful whether it would be 
possible for anyone to manage unaided. 


NONCONFORMIST ELEMENTS. ‘The chapel on the Ledbury road is Wesleyan. 
Built in 1862 it continued to be attended by fair sized congregations until 
the strong Wesleyan who was largely responsible for its funds and for 
canvassing the population left the village. Another reason for the 
decline in membership is that no young people join. They are educated 
in the Church school and prepared for confirmation by the Vicar after 
which, rather naturally, they cease attending. At present only five people 
attend regularly. 

There are two resident, and two supernumerary ministers, all of whom 
live in Ledbury. A minister comes out three or four Sundays a quarter 
to take an afternoon service and the circuit is so large that even with this 
amount of attention he takes three services each Sunday in nearby villages. 
The services not taken by ministers are read by laymen. Although 
consideration was given to closing the chapel some local people feel 
that it should be kept open in case tourists wish to attend services in the 
summer, and because attendance in Ledbury is made difficult through 
lack of transport. 

The chapel on Marcle Hill is Primitive Methodist. Built in 1858 
a local person wished to give the land but the church would not agree to 
this and finally paid her 1s. The chapel is built on to a private cottage 
and the inhabitant who lives there looks after it. 

A normal congregation today is about ten, though there are pews for 
about 50 and congregations were very much larger in the past. . Supporters 
are chiefly living nearby. No young people now attend services. 

A minister comes out from Hereford once a month, and in the summer 
frequently brings people out with him. On other Sundays the service 
is taken by a layman. 

In religious matters some distinction may perhaps be drawn between 
young and old. The school is a Church school and children therefore 
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receive a period of religious instruction each day. There is no Sunday 
school but a children’s service is held each Sunday at which from 15 to 
20 children attend. 

As there are morning and evening services to which some children 
have to walk the same considerable distance which they normally walk to 
school, and as many of them feel that one service a day is enough, it is 
perhaps hardly surprising that there should be some difficulty in regular 
attendance by choir boys. It is said that when Mr. Duncan was vicar 
he insisted that he would start a really good choir and in spite of pessimistic 
forecasts succeeded in forming one which people would come from all 
around to hear. At this time also there was a yearly choirboys’ outing 
which seems to have added a great sense of solidarity and achievement 
to its members. This need has been realised and an effort is being made 
to revive the custom, although apparently the women who have been 
recruited to the choir are not included. 

During May there was a special Communion service attended by about 
25 girls, and on Whitsunday a Communion service, followed by a breakfast 
in the village hall, which was attended by 30 youths and presided over by 
Mr. Money-Kyrle. 

Attendance at Church on Sunday mornings normally averages about 
25 and there are probably more in the evenings. If, superficially, attend- 
ance does not appear to be good the community responds with consider- 
able generosity to an appeal. Church expenditure had been greater than 
receipts and the Vicar recently decided to launch an appeal for a freewill 
offering to guarantee a certain sum each week in place of the Parochial 
Fund, most of the contributions to which were made by two or three 
people. He sent out 175 papers and received 144 replies which have 
guaranteed a sum of {£350 this year. 

Another example showing the importance which people attach to 
the Church is the Garden Club. The Club was formed during the war 
for bulk buying of seeds, manure, etc., and when it was felt that it had 
outlived its usefulness the question arose as to how it should dispose of 
its funds. A gift to the Pig Club was proposed, and also the purchase 
of a cup for the annual Flower Show, but a vote of hands showed almost 
unanimously in favour of the Church. 

A further gift of {£240 was made from the profits of the annual 
Flower Show directly after the war. 
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THE MEMORIAL HALL. The first committee meeting held to consider 
building a Main Hall to commemorate those who had fallen during the 
first world war took place on January 2nd, 1919. The Chairman was 
Coionel Wienhok, then tenant at Homme House, and the Committee 
included Rev. Money-Kyrle, Mr. J. J. S. Powell, and Mr. Hubert Weston, 
all of whom, with Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Money-Kyrle of Whetham, 
contributed most generously to its inception. A house-to-house collec- 
tion was also made by canvassers and, with a contribution of over £250 
from the annual Flower and Sports Show, the total money raised by 
March, 1921 reached just over £1,000. Of this it was decided to earmark 
£100 for a Memorial Tablet in the Church and, when Mr. Money-Kyrle 
of Whetham added a further £400, it was felt that enough had been 
raised to make the building possible. 

After a while it became evident that the architect would exceed his 
estimate, and the sum available for the building, before it was completed. 
Mrs. Money-Kyrle generously came to the rescue once again with a 
£400 interest-free loan and a gift of the ceiling so that the work could be 
finished. The Hall was finally opened in February, 1922. 

In March, 1945 a meeting was held in the village to consider how best 
to commemorate those who had fallen during the 1939-45 war, and how 
best to welcome those who had returned. A house-to-house collection, 
for three different purposes, was made in April, 1946 and resulted in the 
collection of £255 for a Memorial Tablet in the Church, of £456 for a 
Welcome Home Fund to be distributed amongst those who had returned, 
and of £570 towards improving the Village Hall. Mr. Leonard Weston 
is described in the Ledbury Reporter as having made a stirring appeal at a 
meeting held about this time to the effect that people had to think ahead, 
and provide proper facilities for recreation and companionship, and that, 
to make their hall really worthy of the parish offered in his opinion the 
best possible memorial to the fallen. This led to the adoption of a reso- 
lution that any funds oversubscribed to the cost of the Memorial Tablet 
should go to the Village Hall, rather than to the Church, and has resulted 
in valuable redecoration, repairs and additions being made to the Hall. 

The Hall is self supporting and is run by its own Committee. The 
County Council pays {100 a year for using it for school purposes from 
9-4 on five days a week. This brings in a net profit of about £50 a year. 
The cost of the hall for a dance is 30s. plus payment for the caretaker, 
and lesser amounts are asked for W.1., whist drives, etc. 
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During the first five months of 1948 the hall was used for such 
purposes as the Women’s Institute (five committee and five general 
meetings), three whist drives (Much Marcle football club, Rushall football 
Club, the Pig Club), a British Legion concert, a jumble sale, 2 Young 
Farmers’ Club speaking competition, and for two dances (a private dance 
which collected £32 for the Oswestry Orthopedic Hospital, arranged by 
the caret:ker who had been treated there, and a Much Marcle Football 
Club dance). The Village Hall is thus fairly continuously in demand 
and provides an important centre for village social life. 


THE SCHOOL. Teachers. Mr. Tom Wilding who has just retired from the 
headmastership of the school, and who continues to live in the village 
and to serve on many committees, ends a long family association with 
the school since both he, and his father before him, each occupied this 
post for 25 years. The present headmaster, Mr. Betts, arrived two years 
ago and an assistant master has just been appointed. There are also two 
women teachers, one of whom looks after infants under seven years old. 


Numbers. The retired master could remember a time when there were 
140 children in the school. The number fell, with the falling birth rate, 
to 80 at the end of the war, and the recent Education Act has raised 


it to 95. 


Facilities. Much Marcle Church school was built in 1835 and stands in 
close proximity to the Village Hall which provides accommodation for 
children staying on under the new Education Act. The school itself 
has two classrooms: one is used for infants below the age of seven and 
the other has to accommodate all the remaining children. 

Until a year ago there were no wash-basins for children and water 
has still to be fetched from outside. The present headmaster pressed for 
the provision of rainwater tanks and it is hoped to bring the water inside 
the building so that at least some children can wash indoors. These 
tanks will cost about {£20 and the money will probably be raised by 
a whist drive, since a Church school is financially responsible for 
such amenities. Lavatories, of the earth closet type, are outside the 


building. 


The School and the Future. There has been a considerable amount of 
controversy between the Much Marcle school managers and the County 
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Council over some of the changes involved under the new Education 
Act. The argued points concern both short and long term problems. 
Regarding plans for the future the County Council had suggested that a 
large school should be built in Ledbury capable of accommodating about 
1,000 children and including all Much Marcle children over the age of 
five. This would have meant closing down the village school. Although 
this might involve economies in teaching staff the school managers were 
most emphatic that this course was undesirable, and Mr. Money-Kyrle 
was largely responsible for a successful appeal over the heads of the Local 
Education Authorities to the Ministry of Education. It was felt, had the 
scheme materialised, that the bus journey was too long for young 
children, that, had they arrived wet, drying facilities could not have been 
adequate: that they would not have received the individual attention 
ossible in Much Marcle school; that they would have been attracted 
* the superficial glitter of the town and, most important, that the contact 
between teacher and pa.:nt would have been entirely neglected. 

The village has thus been successful over the retention of its primary 
school where children between the ages of seven and eleven from Putley 
and Little Marcle will also be educated; the schools in these villages 
closing down. Individual care and attention will be possible in this 
smaller area and with larger numbers in a smaller age range teachers may 
have an easier task than at present. Modern, Senior, and Grammar 
school children will go into Ledbury. 

However these plans will take a considerable while to materialise 
-and decisions regarding the immediate future have resulted in: (a) the 
schools at Little Marcle, Putley and Much Marcle retaining their previous 
character ; in (4) the provision of the extra teacher who has just arrived 
at Much Marcle to deal with children who stay on under the raising of 
the school leaving age ; and in (c) the villages of Putley and Little Marcle 
being given the option of making use of the extra facilities provided at 
Much Marcle. This in some ways seems unsatisfactory. Perhaps, 
on account of local jealousy between schools, it seems that only children 
unwanted in their own school are sent on to Much Marcle. 

The decision to build up on Much Marcle schoo! rather than on the 
others may have been taken on account of the availability of the village 
hall. However this is not altogether satisfactory since it has to be shared 
with the many other claimants in the village. The provision of a Horsa 
hut with some laboratory equipment would have been preferred by the 
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headmaster, who feels that physics, chemistry and soil analysis, etc., would 
be useful for those who are going to become agricultural workers. 

The school has an adequate tarmac playground and adjacent to this 
is a field, which serves admirably as a further games field. 


School Meals. The school was one of the first, under strong pressure from 
the school managers, to make use of facilities for the provision of school 
dinners. Dinners are sent out from Hereford at a cost of 1s. sd. each 
and miraculously arrive, and are eaten, hot. Parents pay up to sd. for 
a meal, depending on their income, and on the number of their children, 
and there is a very general feeling that children look much better for it. 
The cost of the whole scheme to the Hereford County Council is said to 
be about £6,000 a year. 

Provision of milk is also subsidised by the County Council and pro- 
vided from a local source for a 4d. a glass. 


Holidays. WHereford is 15 miles by road and of course transport adds 
considerably to the cost of school meals. A suggestion was made that the 
school holidays of the various types of school in the County should be 
taken at the same time and that this would make possible some reduction 
in transport costs. It has apparently been Pe amen through the im- 
possibility of village schools altering holidays which are already arranged 
to fit in with agricultural demands for casual labour for fruit and hop- 
picking. 

At present a children’s bus from Ledbury runs through Little Marcle, 
Putley and Rushall bringing children in to Much Marcle school and 
taking back Grammar School children to Ledbury. Standardisation of 
holidays would therefore economise in this transport problem, too, and 
seems desirable. 


Medical and Dental Treatment. Children get the normal number of medical 
inspections during their school period and children receive dental in- 
spections each year. Parents on the whole fail to understand the value of 
this service. The response to free vaccination and diphtheria immunisa- 
tion is poor, and frequently parents fail to sign the form authorizing 
either medical or dental treatment. In one case the parent of a child 
with bad adenoids said she would cousider accepting free treatment 
if the nurse would provide the child with glasses. There is not time 
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for the M.O.H. to educate unwilling parents and as inspections are done 
in school this difficult task can only devolve on the vicar or schoolmaster. 









Teachers’ Problems. The fact that most of the school children have to be 
taught in one room has already been mentioned. Teachers may be dealing 
with 8, 9, 10 and 11 year olds at the same time. Added to this, backward 
children provide a problem and classes have often to be divided into four. 
A teacher who remarked on this also complained that the school could 
not even provide a globe, and that equipment was quite inadequate. 
The teacher’s work involves beside teaching, checking, collecting the 
money for school meals and milk and helping to serve these, taking in 
children’s savings and dealing with the County Library. 

The headmaster of the school lives in Ross and the assistant master 
is at present in one room of a cottage without light, indoor sanitation or 
water, and is separated from his wife and child in Liverpool. Housing 
a teacher in fact provides a far more difficult problem than housing a 
labourer who is an economic necessity and to whom support is given 
by the agricultural housing act. Happily it seems that the caretaker is 
leaving the schoolhouse and that the school managers understand the 
difficulty and may be able to put in the assistant master. However, there 
were presumably good reasons for the previous schoolmaster having 
built himself his own bungalow, and accommodation is not ideal. 

There would in fact be certain advantages to the schoolmaster if 
he lived in Ross where he can meet a wider group of people than in Much 
Marcle. On the other side there is need of someone to run a Scout 
Troop and possibly a boys’ club, and the development of contact between 
parent and teacher seems more important than ever. Frequently children 
complain of the uselessness of learning. This, and their disgust at the 
raising of the school leaving age which keeps them at school when they 
might be earning, is partly a reflection of the parent’s attitude that what 
was good enough for him is good enough for his children. In one 
case a mother of seven childven goes twice a week to Ledbury and keeps 
a child at home, chosen, it is true, in rotation, to look after the baby so 
that not even the standard lessons are attended. In another, the parents 
of a child with one eye were able to produce reasons why he was better 
working out of doors than remaining on at school under the raising of 
the leaving age. ‘The first case may be a case of economic necessity, the 
second is certainly one of prejudice, and will only be overcome by 
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increasing the contact between parent and teacher. It is doubtful if this 
could be done by anyone living outside the village. The provision of 
accommodation seems a small price to fey in order that what the country 
has decided will bring long term benefits, may be enabled to do so. 


MEN’S ORGANISATIONS. There are four organisations which provide 
recreational exercise for the men of Much Marcle, a cricket club, two 
football clubs, and a tug-of-war team. In all these recreations Much 


Marcle may be said to excel. 


The Cricket Club. Cricket has been a popular game in Much Marcle 
for many years. Before 1930 it was unusual for the village cricket field 
or pitch to remain the same for many consecutive summers and in 1930 
Westons decided to provide a permanent cricket ground which could be 
improved and developed from yezr to year. Mr. Stafford Weston was a 
keen cricketer and captained the team until 1939. 

The visitor to Much Marcle, walking along the Rushall road, 
greeted by a large noticeboard adjacent to the cricket field sveliomone Pr 
Westons’ Sports Ground and the Much Marcle Cricket Club. The 
field today compares favourably with a county ground in the way in which 
it is kept, and Westons’ canteen and club, built since the war, is designed 
as an admirable pavilion. Matches compare in grandeur with the scale 
of the amenities and Much Marcle Cricket Club plays teams from Hereford, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham and Worcester. Although the club has 50 
members, many of whom can practice at the nets, it is hardly surprising 
that only the captain and perhaps one other player in the team are villagers. 
At a match against Worcester last year {100 was collected in entrance 
money for a charity, spectators coming from far and wide, and a consider- 
able crowd from the village, and outside, are usually present to watch 
matches. 

Before the war an annual two-day tennis tournament was also held 
to which a number of people came from far afield. Mr. Leonard Weston 
himself a keen player, was responsible for introducing a number of 
competitors. In 1923 a cup was presented and the winner received a 
replica. From 1930 until the war the tennis courts for the tournament 
were marked out on the cricket ground, but the high level at which 
cricket has been developed since the war makes this impossible and the 
tournament has been dropped. 
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Football Clubs. Much Marcle football team was started in 1894 and has 
always been extremely popular. Matches are played on most Saturdays 
during the season, and it has been usual for the decision as to whether 
to enter for the Ross, Ledbury or Hereford League to be taken at a general 
meeting of the Club. Mr. Leonard Weston has shown great interest in 
the Club and for a while developed it along the same lines as the Cricket 
Club, the players being chiefly drawn from outside. During this period 
the need for a local team was felt and run at Rushall under the influence 
of Mr. J. J. S. Powell, the eldest of six brothers all of whom were at one 
time or another, leading lights in the football team. 

Mr. Leonard Weston became very actively engaged on the County 
Football Committee last year, and the Much Marcle team once more 
reverted to a local side. The Rushall team, however, is now largely 
made up of people from outside. Both teams did extremely well in their 
respective leagues this year and Much Marcle team won the Ledbury 
League. There is great enthusiasm for, and intense rivalry between, 
both these teams and matches always draw a large crowd of spectators. 
A modest entrance fee is usually charged, and sweeps, dances, and whist 
drives make up the funds necessary to provide transport for away 
matches. 

Four juniors (under 18) play football for the Ledbury Junior side. 
School football matches are made very difficult on account of the lack of 
transport and petrol cannot be obtained. On occasions recently, boys 
have cycled as far as Ross with a master to play matches, but this was 
generally thought to be too much for them. 


Tug-of-War Team. This team, which has been extremely successful in 
matches, was started and coached in 1945 and 1946 by a retired person 
living in the village who had done a great deal of this kind of work. 
In one of these years the team won the competition, held at the annual 
Flower Show, to which tug-of-war teams from all over England 
come. 

During last year’s season, under a different coach, matches were 
held on most Saturdays and sometimes two on one day. At one time 
they were unbeaten, according to one member, in twenty-five consecutive 
matches, won {25 in the West of England competition, {150 during the 
year, and went so far as to enter for the All England contest at Arundel, 
where however they were beaten. 
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THE BRITISH LEGION. ‘There are about 80 members of the British Legion 
in Much Marcle which has been run for a great number of years under the 
Chairmanship of the Rev. Money-Kyrle, who has just retired. The 
functions of the British Legion consisted mainly in the Armistice Day 
Parade and a yearly social evening at the Walwyn Arms. 

The newly elected chairman, Commander Kyrle-Pope, has insisted 
on the formation of a committee to which be ps can turn in case of hard- 
ship. The committee has recently obtained full pensions for two members, 
and it is normal to consider giving free groceries to deserving members 
in case of need. A show was recently put on at the Memorial Hall, 
led by a well known broadcaster and a ventriloquist from Ledbury, 
at which {10 was made for the local fund. 


WESTON’S CLUB. This was built since the war through the initiative of 
Mr. Leonard Weston and serves as a club and cricket pavilion. The 
Club has a licence and serves drinks on three evenings a week, one of 
which is a mixed evening, from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m. In addition to the 
bar there is a billiard table, skittle alley, and dart board which provide 
an admirable basis for a social centre. Mr. Leonard Weston is himself 
chairman of the Club and the Westons are actively interested in its develop- 
ment. The annual subscription is 7s. 6d. and membership at the present 
time is about 120, 50 being members of the cricket club and the remainder 
connected with the factory. It was thought that membership might be 
extended in the future if the bar licence did not provide difficulties, and 
that further catering facilities might be possible. 


The Garden Produce Club was started during the war with the Rev. C. L. 
Money-Kyrle and Mrs. Stafford Weston as Chairman and President, 
respectively. The Club bought seed potatoes and other vegetables in 
bulk from Ledbury Agricultural Co-operative Society, discounts being 
obtainable for prompt payment. Difficulties were met through the 
problem of distribution. As is normal among large scale suppliers, 
the L.A.C.S. would not distribute the small amounts required by individual 
customers to their houses. Quantities were therefore delivered in bulk 
to particular centres. Members frequently collected their quota late and 
sometimes supplies had gone bad. There was also some controversy 
as to whether the discount allowed should accrue to the funds of the Club 
or be distributed among members. 
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The Club had about 80 members and recently closed down since it 
was felt that it had fulfilled its functions. 


The Pig Club. During the war an official from the Ministry of Agriculture 
gave a talk in Much Marcle on the advantages which a Pig Club could 

rovide. Some members of the audience thereupon decided to form a 
Club and there are now 50 members. A whist drive was held in order 
to obtain some working capital, and advantages are obtained from buying 
pig food in bulk with the discount for prompt payment. The Club 
meets once a month when members pay for their food. In this case the 
distribution problem has been solved, and a distributor found who is 
willing to make house-to-house deliveries. 


WOMEN’S ORGANISATIONS. ‘The three institutions which exist for the 
benefit of women in Much Marcle are the Female Friendly Society, the 
Women’s Institute and the Mothers’ Union. The number of members 
in each, living in the parish in 1948, was as follows :— 


Female Friendly Society oi 35 
Mothers’ Union mh an 37 
Women’s Institute oe bik 55 


It is remarkable to what an extent members of these three/institutions 
are members of one only, as is shown by the following figures :— 


Members of W.I., M.U., and F.F.S. 2 
m W.1., and M.U. me II 
sa W.l.only... jee 42 
~ M.U. only ... wae 22 
F.F.S. only nee 27 


This reflects, to a certain extent, the different purposes for which these 
organisations exist, the fact that people’s interests often lie in one organisa- 
tion only, and the different times at which the organisations meet. 


Women’s Institute. This was started in 1922 by Mrs. Whitehead, sister 
of the Rev. J. M. Duncan, who was rector of the parish at that time. 
There have been various Presidents since then including Mrs. Warden, 
Mrs. Spittall (the Vicar’s wife), Mrs. Weston and Mrs. Powell, the present 
President. A recent byelaw amending local rules states that re-election 
of a President shall take place every three years. Meetings which, until 
a short while ago, were held during the afternoon, are now held in the 
evening. Whilst this has made attendance more difficult for one or two 
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members it has made it very much easier for a great many women who work 
all day. Membership has recently increased from about 25 to 55. Many 
of these members come from Rushall which is a considerable distance from 
the Village Hall. A sample showed that during 1946 average attendance 
per meeting was 70 per cent. Ages of members range from 16 upwards. 

It is apparent that the activities of the W.I. depend very largely on 
its leaders. At one time folk dancing was extremely popular and held 
the interest of some 20 or 30 members. A folk dancing team used to 
enter in the Hereford competition. When the initiator and leader died, 
interest flagged and finally ceased. At another ticoe production of plays 
was popular under the influence of a keen producer who has since left. 
Today it is said that many people would enjoy singing but that this is 
impossible through lack of an accompanist and conductor. However, 
even if there is a demand for particular talents which are not always 
forthcoming, attendance shows the need that is felt for the Institute. 
Lectures have been given on a number of subjects, the success of which, 
of course, depends on the speaker. A considerable time (some people 
think too much) is also given to Committee work. Votes have been 
taken on various resolutions and the views of the Institute have been 
made known at meetings of the Council in Hereford. Two years ago 
the W.1. was very largely responsible for persuading the “‘ Midland Red ” 
bus service to augment their services and this has brought great benefits 
to the community. 

Like the M.U., the W.I. is self supporting. Members bring contribu- 
tions towards refreshments and additional money can be raised through 
whist drives and dances. 


Mothers’ Union. This was started by Ada Money-Kyrle (the present 
Rev. Money-Kyrle’s mother) at least forty years ago. The present 
vicar’s wife, Mrs. Spittall, has been running it for many years. 

Meetings are held in the Village Hall in the afternoon of the last 
Saturday of every month, excluding June, July, August and September 
when many members would be unable to attend on account of fruit and 
hop-picking. Ages of members vary from 22 to 80. New members are 
recruited from among friends of members and, after coming as guests, 
serve a three months’ apprenticeship before being enrolled in Church. 
Recently several new members have been recruited. Total membership 
is now 37, and average attendance about 40 per cent. 
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At one time there was a Church service before each meeting, but this 
has been dropped and now there is normally a service only before the first 
and last meetings of the year. There is Communion service on Lady Day. 
Talks include such subjects as The aims and objects of the Mothers’ Union, 
Mothers’ Union work overseas, The Bible Society, Baptism, and other religious 
subjects. There is a special Christmas tea party to which members may 
bring a guest and their children. Last year 85 were present. 

Teas were at one time provided by the Vicar until a member suggested 
that the organisation should stand on its own feet. This is an expression 
of a growing understanding that organisations should not, in the uncertain 
and difficult conditions of today, depend on the charity of particular 
individuals but must be run in a businesslike way. Members now bring 
contributions to tea and what is left over is auctioned back to them, the 
money received providing club funds. An old charity also contributes 
12s. 6d. a year towards the expenses of the Village Hall. 


Female Friendly Society. This society was formed through the generosity 
and foresight of Emma Money-Kyrle, who contributed £500 to start the 
Society. It is interesting to note that although a Men’s friendly society 
was formed at the same time, by her husband, it came to an end with the 
National Health Insurance Act of 1911. The need for the F.F.S. has, 
however, continued to be felt and it is not only active but extremely 
prosperous, having a capital of over £2,000. There are now 74 members 
of whom 35 live in the parish, though recently one or two members have 
left on account of the larger benefits which are said to be given by the 
Gloucester Conservative Club. 

The society exists for the Boe cages of giving assistance to virtuous 
and respectable females, who, if they lose their good character, cease to 
be members of the society. Members subscribe 6s. 6d. a year and as the 
wealth of the society has increased they have become entitled to larger 
benefits. Members who are sick or lame now receive 8s. a week for four 
weeks, followed by 6s. a week for eight weeks, if the illness lasts as long. 
If over 60 years of age they receive a further 2s. a week for four weeks. 
Members also receive 5s. on marriage, {1 1s. od. at childbirth and on their 
death £5 5s. od. towards funeral expenses. 

Whilst the society thus brings considerable material benefits to its 
members, its purposes are also largely moral and it is affiliated to the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. 
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The annual celebration is on oak apple day (May 29th) when members, 
wearing oak badges forming up in pairs are led to Church by the Vicar, 
the only man present, bearing a staff, the head of which is a replica of an 
oak apple. A sermon is preached and the society sings O happy band of 
pilgrims before going to the Village Hall for tea and a social. 

The society has been largely built up through the persistent interest 
shown by the Money-Kyrles. The need for it continues to be felt. 
A tradition has been established in the oak apple day procession which 
many would not like to see broken, and it is foundec on a very solid 
financial foundation, so that it seems likely to survive, and indeed to 


prosper. 


YOUTH ORGANISATIONS. The Young Farmers’ Club which is open to young 
men and women between the school leaving age and 25, is in Ledbury. 
There are few people in Much Marcle of the requisite social standing who 
are within the age limits suitable for membership. 

Programmes include competitions and lectures on the theory and 
practice of farming, public speaking, quizzes, competitions with other 
Y.F.C.s, visits to various factories and exchanges with young farmers 
of other countries. A member felt that membership provided an excellent 
way of learning farming. 

Several attempts to start clubs for men and boys in Much Marcle 
have been made and have failed. The one at Rushall has already been 
mentioned. There are also two billiard tables in the Village Hall which 
are the relics of a Men’s Club which once had a membership of from 20 to 
30 men and boys over 14. Clubs in Much Marcle are always difficult 
to run all the year round since people prefer to work out of doors during 
daylight. The Men and Boys’ Club, however, was probably killed by several 
factors. When night shifts began to be worked during the war at the 
Cider Factory attendance fell and members, who were free to come, finding 
fewer members of the organisation there, ceased coming too. Transport for 
social outings was mainly provided by Weston’s and when the war made 
this impossible interest fell further. Complaints about the damage which 
men’s nailed boots were doing to the dance floor also contributed to the loss 
in interest of leaders, and against its revival. Perhaps also the improved 
bus service and easier availability of cinemas has made the need less felt. 

However, the need for a Young Men’s Club in Much Marcle appears 
to be fairly generally felt. People who did not intend taking part in it 
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emphasised that it foundered through lack of leadership. A club of a 
rather less ambitious nature than the Y.F.C., but dealing with farming 
and making use of the amenities available might easily be held together. 


Scouts and Guides. The greatest difficulty in running Scout troops and 
Guide companies in Much Marcle is due to lack of leaders. Scout troops 
in Much Marcle have generally been shortlived. One such Group was 
first started about 35 years ago and was disbanded. after a very short while. 
A second troop, started in 1913, lasted two years. A third troop started 
in 1943 has just been disbanded. There were 15 Scouts. 

A pack of 12 Cubs was also run during the war by a former member 
of the A.T.S., and a Brownie pack by a girl evacuated from the East 
Coast, who has since returned to her home. Lack of volunteers to lead 
these packs has made their continuation impossible. 

The Vicar’s wife has run a Guide company of eight girls since 1933. 
Guides contribute 1d. or 2d. per week ; some money has been raised by 
a garden fete, and Guides contributed 15s. each to camps which have 
been held at Stratford-on-Avon, and Ludlow. Guides who are over 16 
must join the Rangers in Ledbury since there is no local leader available 
to start a company. 

There are no local pre-service training corps such as A.T.C., Boys’ 
Brigade, etc., nor is there any local enthusiasm to join these clubs in 


Ledbury. 


MIXED INSTITUTIONS. The Much Marcle Amateur Dramatic Society was 
started during the war by the late postmistress who had taken part in 
some shows in Hereford before she came to Much Marcle. The early 
shows were of a music hall variety. 

The Society proved extremely popular and has more than 25 members, 
most of whom, according to a member, are under 30, with the notable 
exception of the retired schoolmaster who plays a ieading part. The 
Society is limited to productions in the winter and early spring, because 
of the night shifts which are worked in the Cider Factory and of the fruit, 
hop-picking and harvest seasons when people are kept working until late. 
Nevertheless three shows were given under the direction of the post- 
mistress, and one was put on in Much Marcle and the nearby villages of 
Fownhope and Dymock. The profits of the show were divided between 


the School and the Church. 
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Last winter, Mrs. Munthe, the wife of Axel Munthe, who has recently 
come to live at Hellens, decided, at three weeks’ notice to produce Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs. This meant a great deal of work, and re- 
hearsals frequently went on at Hellens until 1 a.m., whilst people tried 
frantically to learn their lines. Three women were kept working hard 
on the dresses, which were made of paper, and Mrs. Munthe’s son painted 
an artistic and elaborate scenario on paper sheets which, as the show 
progressed, were rolled up one by one, from the front of the stage making 
more and more room. The elaborate mechanism necessary to work 
this caused several delays in the show. It is expected that another show 
will be put on in May or early June under the direction of the retired 
schoolmaster, and there is some talk of a nativity play in the Church next 
winter under the auspices of Mrs. Munthe. 


M.o.I. Films. The Ministry of Information used to show films every three 
months in the Village Hall until the blackout was taken down. These 
films on such subjects as dairy farming, bee keeping, etc., were well 
patronised and people were extremely interested. The films were shown 
free and a voluntary collection was usually made to pay for heating the 
hall. Any profits went'to the Hall Funds. 


County Library. At one time a village library was run by the village 
schoolmaster who used to allocate a small yearly sum (£2) from the grant 
allowed for buying school books, towards supplying the library. The 
library was then housed in the School. 

The present County Library books are housed in the Village Hall under 
the care and supervision of the village schoolmaster. The library is 
open on Mondays and Thursdays at 4 o’clock, for half an hour. There 
are about 400 books which are changed every four months. Most people, 
if they read at all, read Western thrillers. There is only one user of the 
library xn the Village whose reading might be classed as serious. 


The Savings Group. There are four main organisers of Savings Groups 
in the village. A little is collected through the W.I. and Mrs. Stafford 
Weston organises the movement in the factory. Out of 70 employees, 
48 are now making regular weekly contributions though others contribute 
during special weeks. Many people save 5s. a week and some buy a 
whole card each week. Some people have not drawn out any money 
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since the movement started early in the war and may have saved as much 
as £125. Mrs. J. J. S. Powell ran a Savings Group for the people in the 
Rushall area for seven years after the movement started. Regular contri- 
butions, 2s. 6d. or 5s. a week were made by a number of labourers and 
special contributions were given for special weeks. The group recently 
had to close down because so many have a firmly rooted idea that the 
Government is going to confiscate their money. The schoolmaster also 
runs a movement in the school which entails a great deal of work. Many 
children now draw out their money as soon as enough has been saved 
to buy a certificate. On the other hand during the war when free dinners 
were started children had nothing on which to spend their money and 
used to save quite a lot. 


Thrift Club. There has been a demand for a thrift club at the Walwyn 
Arms for some time, and early in 1948 a Committee was formed to organise 
the club which is now getting very large. No one is allowed to contribute 
more than {1 a week and a few people have so far kept up this rate. 
During the first ten weeks of the Club’s life . > was saved. The money 
is banked at the post office and by means of u.* *s it is hoped to contribute 
towards a bonus when the savings are withdrawn at Christmas. The 
Club aims at paying the rather ambitious bonus of 2s. in the £1. 


The Coal Club. This was started by the Rev. Money-Kyrle’s grandmother 
and used to be a means of saving for coal at Christmas. There are now 
25 members.. Each contributes 1s. a month and draws this out, with a 
bonus of 2s. provided by the Rev. Money-Kyrle, at C hristmas. Miss 
Owen, who /has lived in Herefordshire all her life and in Much Marcle 


since 1913, is Secretary. 


The Clothing Club. This also was started by the Rev. Money-Kyrle’s 
grandmother. There are now 60 members who pay in 1s. a month and 
are given a 25 per cent. bonus by Mr. Money-Kyrle. Members are given 
a card at Christmas which enables them to buy clothes anywhere they wish 
in Ross, the bill being sent to Mr. Money-Kyrle. Miss Owen is Secretary 


of the Club. 


Much Marcle Charities. There are three charities in Much Marcle all of 
which are administered by the Vicar, The ALWAYS CHARITY pays 
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£1 6s. 8d. a year towards an overcoat for an old man. Under present 
conditions it is only possible to provide an overcoat every few years. 

The TREVASE CHARITY provides {£6 towards school expenses and a 
further £6 from this source is added to {2 paid by the NOBLES CHARITY, 
to provide a present of 7s. 6d. each to we ows and old age pensioners 
of the parish at Christmas time. 


District Nursing Association. ‘The district nurse for the area lives near 
Trumpet, a village about five miles from Much Marcle. 

At present Commander Pope is President of the District Nursing 
Association and is responsible for the administration of its funds, and of 
the nurse’s pay and allowances. A jumble sale was held in the Village 
Hall in May, which collected £24, in order that the funds might be handed 
over in working order on the appointed day. After this date this 
voluntary effort will be dispensed with and the Government will itself 
bear all expenses of administration. 


Political Club. Most people in the district appear to be Conservative 
but there is little desire to debate politics. An attempt made to form a 
Conservative Club was greeted with little enthusiasm, and after the first 
meeting people did not turn up. It was felt that it might be possible to 
do a little more nearer to an election day when a drive may bear more 
practical fruit. 


VILLAGE EVENTS. Much Marcle and Yatton Flower Show and Sports. This 
is a very longstanding annual village event and was started in 1889 as 
a flower show, with a small gymkhana and other competitions, such as 
a sackrace, in which the people of the village could participate. Under 
the influence of Mr. Leonard Weston it has now developed on a very 
large scale and a great number of visitors come from all over the county, 
and outside, to what is now a county social event. The gate money, 
including cars (2s. 6d.), at the show held in August 1947 was, for instance, 
over {550 and receipts from the sale of programmes were over £32. 
The show is held in a field close to the village cross roads from 2.30 
to 7.30 p.m. There are various competitions. Mr. Weston, a racing 
track enthusiast, has made what is said to be the best grass racing track 
in England to which competitors come from all over the country. And 
competitors come from all over the country, too, to take part in the open 
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tug-of-war competition. Along with these events there are a number of 
riding competitions and a flower show. Perhaps an idea of the scale on 
which the show is run may be given by the prize money which in 1947 
was distributed as follows :— 


Flower Show “ — ited £62 9s. 6d. 
Horse Events pen is die £53 os. od. 
Tug-of-War nas _ ov £30 os. od. 
Grass Track Meetin ia oo £128 1s. od. 


The Flower Show is of a rather more local nature than the other events 
and besides a first-class exhibition of flowers there is a Flower Show for 
children and an exhibition of children’s work. 

There is also a fair with the usual merry-go-rounds, hurdy-gurdys, 
coconut shies and rifle ranges which normally continues during the follow- 
ing day and provides popular amusement. Some local colour is added 
by a barrel organist in a bowler hat who plays practically continuously 
and collects for Ledbury Cottage Hospital. 

The show is usually followed by a dance at the Village Hall for local 
people. Profits in 1946 to the value of £240 were given to the Church 
for repairs, but during 1947 it was felt, in view of the very large expenditure 
that profits should be put aside to back the show if less favourable condi- 
tions should arise. 


Trumpet Home Guard Society. This was inaugurated during the war by 
a retired Colonel, living in Trumpet, with the object of improving the 
land. The Society holds three competitions annually, a ploughing match 
in October at which there are about 70 entrants, a hedging competition 
in September when there are about 20, and a sheepshearing competition 
in May in which a further 20 people participate. 

The Ploughing Competition was held last year on a farm in Much 
Marcle and is therefore included here. There is an open competition to 
which entrants came from Kent and Devon to compete for the Cup and 
prize of £50. There are also competitions for farmers, farmers’ sons, 
labourers, and juniors who must live within ten miles of Trumpet to 
qualify ; prizes for these vary from {£3 to £35. 

The competition is open to horse drawn ploughs and tractors which 
plough about half an acre and from one to two acres respectively. In all, 
about 70 acres were ploughed last year. In return for this the farmer 
whose land is chosen provides free lunch for entrants for which a food 
permit is granted. Ploughing usually starts at about 10 a.m. and finishes 
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at 4 p.m. when judging takes place. After this, last year, dinner for 150 
and beer was served in the Village Hall. 

Membership of the Society is £1 1s. od. and some further money 
for prizes is raised by charging 1s. at the car park. People may watch 
free. There is also a tent with exhibits of fruit, vegetables, honey, etc. 
Spectators to watch this competition and to see the exhibits come from 
far and wide. 


Garden Competition. \ Garden Competition, to which an outside judge 
is invited, is held in July. The best garden is then entered to compete 
in the County Competition which has been won for two years in succession 
by someone from Much Marcle. The county prize is small but the prize 
money is supplemented locally by a contribution from the Flower Show. 
Although there may naturally be a bias in favour of a large garden, the 
size of gardens is held to be immaterial in the competition. There are 
a number of extremely well kept gardens in Much Marcle. 


Hop-picking Balls. ‘These used to take place in some of the hop kilns 
at the North end of the parish, one or two days after hop-picking finished. 
This gave time for the kilns to be cleared and for the gypsy population, 
whose presence is not wanted when hop picking is over, to leave. A 
dinner was usually given for the men, and a meat tea for women and 
children, by the farmers concerned. The dance was held to a fiddle, 
melodian or concertina and lasted until 1 or 2 a.m. The custom, which 
is an old one, ended with the war. 


Harvest Home. This took place at the end of the harvest. On the chosen 
day there was early service in the Church. Afternoon service was so 
packed that people could not always find seats. A tea was then provided 
by farmers’ wives, originally in the school and later, when the Village Hall 
was built, in the Hall. Tickets for the tea were normally sold to out- 
siders but were given by farmers to their own employees. With higher 
wages the custom began to die out and finally became impossible on 
account of rationing. The social usually lasted until 8 p.m. and was 
followed by a dance. 


Hunt. A private pack owned by someone in a nearby village used to 
meet three times a year in the village. The hounds were put away during 
the war. Since the end of the war another pack has met in the village. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
Some tentative and fairly general conclusions may perhaps be drawn. 


1. As far as cultural or recreational institutions and meetings in Much 
Marcle are concerned, the people from whom the leaders of the village 
are drawn are factory leaders, farmers, leaders of religious organisations 
and the big house owners. 


z. A rural factory is intent on providing institutions which will satisfy 
the needs of its present and potential labour force. In their organisation 
of the Cricket Club, Social Club and in the part they play in the Annual 
Flower Show, Westons are doing things on a very much largez scale 
than is normal in a country village. In doing this, to some extent they 
provide people with the facilities they would otherwise look for in the 
towns. The modern industrial conception of the importance of the welfare 
of labour is very apparent. This is not without self interest here as 
elsewhere, because by giving the impression that the place is alive and that 
amenities are available a labour force is being drawn in and maintained. 


3. Farmers on the other hand very rarely come forward to lead in com- 
munity life. The industrial conception of welfare as a “ part of the job ” 
has not yet been assimilated, largely because farming was not prosperous 
between the wars and there was no necessity to keep people on the land. 
In fact fear of unemployment made some people think a smaller local 
labour force desirable. When a farmer does come forward to lead in 
social institutions it may be from a desire to do good work or because of 
a hobby. It is suggested that it is because the welfare of labour is 
regarded as being outside the scope of the farmer’s normal work and 
because farm work is itself a whole time occupation that so few farmers 
come forward. 

On the other hand, today, the grant given towards the provision 
of water for cattle will benefit tied cottages. Labour competition from 
a factory may act as a spur towards provision of better living accommoda- 
tion, or farming may bask in the glory of the facilities which the factory 
provides and which their own people can share. Uncertainty as to the 
future of farming will prevent things being done on as lavish a scale as 
is done by the factory. 


4. The religious element provides a lead and does good social work 
as part of its life, but the non-conformists, who appear to be dying out 
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in Much Marcle, provided a considerable amount of assistance in the past 
and this lack will be felt. 


5. The landed gentry, in the sense of a class having plenty of money 
and spare time, are practically extinct and their descendants, if they leave 
any, are having to work extremely hard to hold things together. They 
may be able to carry on the good work associated with them by tradition 
but the work is now being done voluntarily in their spare time and not 
as a duty returned for owning land. In this, their position is similar to 
the farmer. Nor can they dispense money and benefits freely as did their 
parents, and where they run institutions they are usually on a sound 
commonsense and businesslike basis. In this, as might be expected, 
they have successfully adapted themselves to a new situation. 


6. Within the village population itself a great many people are forthcom- 
ing who will organise charabanc rides, dances, and whist drives. These 
people organise on the spur of the moment and do not wish to saddle 
themselves with long term work. Retired people and leaders in a factory 
often provide a lot of hard work in helping. 


7. It is inevitable that a factory should be criticised as a modern flashy 
influence which is spoiling country people, country customs and .the 
countryside. Nevertheless factory influence has also great sterling worth. 
If flashy things are what modern young people want and cannot get, 
the best will leave. If a factory draws in more people from outside, 
living standards may be raised through competition, amenities will 
improve, and new ideas and new blood essential to school, home and 
social life will be absorbed among the more solid qualities provided 


from the farms. 
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